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ABSTRACT 



This paper examines the intersection where migration and 
adult learning converge, exploring how a transnational social context of 
living relates to adults' formal and informal learning experiences. In-depth 
life-history interviews were conducted with 29 adults participating in two 
social networks that link the central coast region of California with several 
areas in Mexico and an urban area in Honduras. Interviewees ranged in age 
from early 20s to early 80s and included immigrants to California, adult 
children of immigrants, and individuals in Mexico whose lives have been 
touched deeply by the migration of close family members and numerous 
community members. Interview excerpts form the basis of discussion about 
adult learning experiences in Mexico, decisions and preparations to migrate, 
the role of social networks and informal learning in the actual move north, 
formal education (language and citizenship classes) and informal socially 
based learning in California, and the formation of identities and lives with 
multiple dimensions and roots in two countries. The findings suggest that 
linear models of immigration and acculturation must be replaced with more 
complex analyses of transnational social relations and their role in adults' 
lives and learning processes. Contains 36 references. (Author/SV) 
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Paper presented at the Comparative and International Education Society (CEES) 
Annual Meeting, Mexico City, March 19-24, 1997 



Transnational or Immigrant Learners: 

Re-drawing the boundaries of sodo-cultural context in understanding adult learning 

Abstract: This study explores how transnational social dynamics shape the lives 
of a group of immigrant adult learners in California and adults in Mexico who are 
linked to California through social networks. Data from in-depth interviews and 
participant observation with Mexican nationals living in California and in Mexico and 
who participate in the same transnational social networks point to the need to expand 
contextual analysis and consider sodo-cultural contexts outside of the U.S. in 
understanding adult learning. This paper argues that linear models of immigration 
need to be replaced with more complex analyses of transnational sodal relations so that 
we can better understand adults' lives and learning processes. 



Aprendizes Transnational o Imigrante: 
Re-dibujando las fronteras del contexto sodo-cultural 
para comprender el proceso de aprendisaje de adultos 



Resumen: Este estudio explora la manera en que las dinamicas sodales y 
transnationacionales da forma a las vidas de un grupo de adulto imigrantes aprendizes 
en California y adultos en Mexico quienes estan vinculados con las redes sodales en 
California. Los datos de entrevistas detalladas y observadon partidpante con 
Mexicanos viviendo en California y en Mexico y quienes partidpan en las mismas redes 
sodales transnadonales dirigidos a extender el ananisis contextual y considerar 
contextos sodo-cultural afuera de los EEUU para comprender el aprender de adultos. 
Este papel razona que un analysis mas complejo de reladones sodales transnadonales 
debe de sustituir los modelos lineales de imigradon para que podamos entender mejor 
las vidas de adultos y sus procesos de aprendisaje. 
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Transnational or Immigrant Learners: 

Re-drawing the boundaries of sodo-cultural context in understanding adult learning 



I. Introduction 

This study explores the intersection where migration and adult learning 
converge. It is an attempt to understand how a transnational social context of living 
relates to adults' nonformal and informal learning experiences. In-depth, life history 
interviews, along with some participant observation, were used to learning about the 
educational experiences and migration experiences of adults in California, Mexico, and 
Central America, who participate in the same social networks. Through these 
interviews it became clear how participating in these social networks shapes adults' 
learning experiences. 

After discussing methodological issues, relevant literature, I will present the 
findings relating to learning in the contexts of migration phases, discuss those findings, 
and, in the last section, conclude with a discussion of transnationalism and implications 
for learning. 

II. Methodology 



This study involves in-depth, life history interviews of 29 adults who participate 
in one social network that has roots in the central coast area of California and two 
adjacent areas in the states of Mexico and Morelos, Mexico, or in another social network 
that links the same central coast area of California with a rural area in the state of 
Jalisco, Mexico, and with an urban area in Honduras. Participant observation was 
conducted in the homes and public arenas of a colonia (neighborhood) in Morelos and 
in the homes (during interviews and social visits) and larger celebrations (a wedding 
and a video of a family reunion) in California. Potential participants were identified 
through previous interviews because of their involvement with the social network that 
facilitated migration processes. About half of the interviews were conducted in 
California, and the other half in Morelos. 

Most of the interviews were in Spanish, although two were primarily in English, 
and one included both English and Spanish. The preferences of the interviewees 
dictated which language was used and when. Gender representation is approximately 
equal. Interviewees range in age from early 20s to early 80s, and include immigrants to 
California, adult children of immigrants, and individuals in Mexico whose lives have 
been touched deeply by the migration of close family members and/ or numerous 
community members. People were chosen with this variety of circumstances relating to 
migration in order to elicit talk about how migration has influenced the lives of people 
differently situated in the same social network, although most participants experienced 
migration directly. Figure 1 diagrams the social networks, the familial and non-familial 
relationships. 
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Those with solid circles (women) or triangles (men) are those individuals who were 
interviewed. Other individuals who were observed and spoken with informally are not 
distinguished on Figure 1 from those mentioned by the principle interviewees as 
important in their networks. The main purpose of Figure 1 is to give the reader an 
image of the relationships among the study participants. Many individuals who also 
participate in the networks of the study participants are not included. 

El. Literature Review 



The sodo-cultural context of learners' lives is an important influence in the 
experiences students have in schools (Cummins, 1986; Delgado-Gaitan, 1987; Delgado- 
Gaitan and Trueba, 1991; Gibson and Ogbu, 1991; Moll, 1990; Ogbu, 1987, 1982; Ogbu 
and Matute-Bianchi, 1986; Suarez-Orozco, 1989; Sue and Padilla, 1986; Tharp and 
Gallimore, 1988). Most of this work is with children in formal schooling situations. 
Similar studies of adults are recent and few. The exceptions include a study of literacy 
and social processes in a Hmong community in Philadelphia (Weinstein-Shr, 1994, 
1986); power relations between adult language learners and the broader, dominant 
society (Peirce, 1995); gendered nature of language learning experiences and the 
relationship between participation in classes with changing gender relations in the 
home (Rockhill, 1991, 1987); and literacy and language use of Spanish and English 
within a migration social network in Chicago (Fair and Guerra, 1995; Guerra, 1995). 

Migration — directly or indirectly — is an unavoidable aspect of life for the study’s 
participants and is manifested in various processes of migration and in the social 
relations among those with whom they interact. Migration processes include phases of 
separation from the original social group or society, transition to the new area, and 
incorporation into the new social group or society (Chavez, 1992). For Mexican 
immigrants to the U.S., return migration, and other cyclical or temporary processes are 
also common (Chavez 1992, p. 4, citing Portes & Bach, 1985, and others). The lines 
between the phases of separation, transition, and incorporation are blurred and fluid. 
Migration between Mexico and the U.S. has a long history; is not a linear, simple 
process; and is not always characterized by permanent settlement in the U.S. with a 
breaking of ties to Mexico. A deeper understanding of the complexity of life during 
migration processes and within the social spheres that facilitate this process is 
important. 

Social networks are created from interpersonal connections and are an important 
site in which migration processes are facilitated (Massey et al., 1987). The connections 
among people within the networks are typically based on kinship, friendship, having in 
common communities of origin, and sometimes membership in voluntary organizations 
(Massey et al., 1987). Various types of social network connections reflect economic, 
social, personal, and cultural linkages (Massey, 1991; Massey et al., 1987). As the social 
network becomes more transnational in context — as these various linkages become 
more important in the new setting but retain their force in maintaining connections with 
the community of origin — its members explore new ways to organize and live their 
lives; this then affects education and learning experiences. 
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Studies of migration and social networks that facilitate those processes have 
recently pointed to experiences that are not linear and final, such as traditional notions 
of immigration. Concepts such as "circular migration," "return migrants" and 
"sojourners" suggest processes that link two locations and that are dynamic as opposed 
to static. Transnational" is used to avoid the bi-polar views of migration (Basch, 
Schiller, Szanton Blanc, 1994; Kearney, 1991, 1995a, 1995b; Rouse, 1989, 1991, 1992; 
Schiller, Basch, and Blanc-Szanton, 1992) which are an "inadequate representation of 
much contemporary migration" (Kearney, 1995a, p. 227). Basch, Schiller, and Szanton 
Blanc (1994) define "transnationalism" as: 

... the processes by which immigrants forge and sustain multi-stranded social 
relations that link together their societies of origin and settlement. We call these 
processes transnationalism to emphasize that many immigrants today build 
social fields that cross geographic, cultural, and political borders. Immigrants 
who develop and maintain multiple relationships— familial, economic, social, 
organizational, religious, and political — that span borders we call 
transmigrants." An essential element of transnationalism is the multiplicity of 
involvements that transmigrants' (sic) sustain in both home and host societies. ... 
Transmigrants take actions, make decisions, and develop subjectivities and 
identities embedded in networks of relationships that connect them 
simultaneously to two or more nation-states, (p. 7) 

This paper looks at how learning is implicated in processes of transnationalism. 

Educational experiences are some of the mechanisms that help to shape the 
nature of the social processes of separation, transition, and incorporation (Chavez, 1992; 
Wallace, 1986); the creation, maintenance, and alteration of the social networks in 
transnational communities (Massey, et al., 1987); and the gendered processes of 
settlement (Hondagneu-Sotelo, 1994). Language learning processes are commonly 
engaged in by people in transnational communities, although these are not the only 
type of learning that is important. Language and literacy use relates to the social 
relations within social networks (Farr and Guerra, 1995; Weinstein-Shr, 1994, 1986) in 
that language and literacy abilities are often shared resources. Roles within social 
networks sometimes determine who learns and uses which skills. As transnational 
network social dynamics and relations are transformed over time and in different 
locales, so too are learning experiences re-shaped and re-defined. 

IV. Findings and Discussion 

This section presents and discusses the findings of this study in relation to 
learning and phases of migration. Following two short sections that provide contextual 
information on (A) learning in Mexico and (B) migrating to the north, the focus of this 
section is on (C) adult learning experiences in during phases of migration to California. 

A. Learning in Mexico. 
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Learning experiences in Mexico during adulthood falls into three categories: (1) 
basic education and Spanish literacy, (2) work-related education, and (3) learning for 
purposes of political activism and social change. For the interviewees, these learning 
experiences were focused on issues relevant to life in Mexico. Learning as preparation 
for migration arose only once. Delia attended an English course in anticipation of 
following her father to California; this will be discussed in a later section. Also 
discussed later are several unintended consequences of learning, which were "push" 
factors for migration. Participation in social movements in Mexico and Honduras 
became a source of harassment when political powers changed. Carmen, Paco, and 
Lilia left their communities to avoid that harassment. 

B. Migration to the North. 

Migration to the U.S. began to be a part of life for the interviewees during the late 
1950s. The participants in this study are linked to one of two broad social networks that 
facilitated migration directly for each study participant. These two networks are then 
linked together through various kinds of relationships. The two migration networks 
and the related migration stories are as follows. The network configurations are 
diagrammed in Figure 1. 

The earliest migration stream within the networks involves the Delgado family. 
One of Victor Delgado's brothers came as a bracero (temporary agricultural worker 
under contract to a farmer in the U.S.) in the late 1950s. Victor wanted to follow but 
wasn t able to until he came finally in 1968 with his new wife, Elena. 

Ricardo Salas and Rodolfo Pedrazo came independent of each other in the 1960s 
to work in agriculture. Carmen Pedrazo came in 1974 to join her husband who had 
come as a bracero. She is the only interviewee in this study to have obtained legal 
documentation prior to immigrating; She persisted for 11 years in Tijuana while trying 
to arrange legal immigration. She didn't want to enter without documentation. Ricardo 
Salas and the Pedrazo family represents one social network in this study. The Delgados 
and the Morales families were connected in Mexico and reconnected in California; they 
are part of the same social network. 

The first to immigrate from the Morales family was Delia's father who was 
brought by an employer in the 1960s. Then, Delia came in 1975, facilitated by her father; 
Paco, her husband, followed within months. They brought their young children with 
them when they came. Paco was then instrumental in facilitating the immigration of his 
sister, Lilia (in 1977), his friend's son, his nephew, Rafael Lucero Morales (in 1978), and 
Julio Flores (in 1981). Paco and Lilia were fleeing political repression in relation to the 
stru 8gl e to acquire land in the colonia. Rafael then brought the rest of his family --four 
sisters and their mother-during the late 1980s and 1990s. Similarly, Lilia, with Paco's 
help, facilitated the migration of her four children (first her younger sons, then her 
grown daughters), and also some of Patricia's children. 
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Paco and Victor have independently facilitated the immigra tion of children from 
other unions. Victor's oldest son has then since brought his other siblings (full- and 
half-brothers and sisters), including Francisco. 

Several study participants have not immigrated for any length of time, but have 
come for shorter, more temporary periods. Antonio lived in Chicago for a year. Ramiro 
came to Santa Barbara for a few months, didn't like it and returned to the colonia. 

Patricia came to California at her sons' urging for medical treatment, which they paid 
for. This description of the migration relations are presented to demonstrate that 
migration is a social activity that involves many people beyond the individual 
migrating. The social relations that underlie these processes are also used for other 
purposes, including education and learning. The next section looks at learning 
experiences during adulthood during and after migration. 

C. Adult Learning Experiences in California. 

Learning as adults has continued for all of the interviewees regardless of where 
they currently live. Everyone expressed beliefs that all people learn throughout their 
lives. Similar learning situations were identified by the interviewees in relation to 
migration processes. Some of these are informal and occur through participating in 
social networks: finding out about resources (housing, jobs, childcare, etc.) in the new 
locale and learning about cultural expectations at work and in dealing with landlords 
were commonly mentioned. Nonformal courses were also discussed: English-as-a- 
second-language (ESL) courses, amnesty-related courses 1 , job-skill training courses and 
the like. This sub-section presents the phases of migration in conjunction with learning 
experiences that took place during the same time periods. Different types of learning 
experiences during the various phases of migration were identified by the participants, 
and so will be presented in this way, after a brief description of migration phases. 

The social processes that facilitate migration operate in conjunction with other 
changing social dynamics, including those related to education. This is a dialectical 
relationship in which social processes influence the types of educational endeavors 
people become involved in, and the educational experiences shape the processes 
involving migration phases and social relations. This paper shows that the migration 
phases of separation, transition, and incorporation are relevant constructs in that they 
are identifiable phases in processes of living in multiple countries, and also in relation to 
educational experiences. In addition, however, these phases are not part of a linear 
process of acculturation in which these individuals become "Americanized" and loose 
their Mexican identity. It is a more additive process whereby US influences (cultural 
values, social ties, etc.) add to a Mexican orientation, producing lives that are 
transnational in nature. 

1. Separation: Decisions and Preparations to Migrate. Processes of separation 
from one s community of residence involve making decisions to migrate, and physically 



Amnesty-related courses refer to courses in English and American government that are required for 
qualificatiion under the Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRCA). 
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leaving one community to go to another. The ways in which this is done varies widely, 
and can be related to many factors. While preparing to move to another country could 
presumably involve preparing oneself through educational endeavors to understand 
the culture and language in the new locale, this is rare in this study. Most of the 
learning in this phase is informal in nature, where people talk to each other and learn of 
others experiences, make useful social connections, and thereby — relying heavily on the 
social network move through the separation process. Typically, stories told by 
returned migrants included messages about being able to earn money, but also the 
difficulties of crossing the border and sustaining regular income. These informal 
communications sometimes stimulated separation processes by giving a rosy picture of 

the land of abundance, while also providing more realistic information about what to 
expect. 



More organized learning experiences (referred to hereafter as "nonformal") were 
mentioned by only four interviewees in relation to this phase. These include one 
situation where nonformal education was used as a preparation for anticipated 
migration, and three situations in which political activities prompted migration. 

In two of these latter situations, learning experiences served as one part of the 
push factors that motivated their immigration to Santa Barbara. Paco and Lilia were 
both involved in an organized struggle of campesinos (peasants) to secure plots of land 
in the early 1970s. This effort included meetings in which they learned how to organize 
the community, how to confront governmental forces, and how to address the needs of 
the new residents. Because this struggle was an armed struggle in which the 
government targeted their particular family as instigators, they were harassed even 
after their claims to land had been officially granted. One brother had already been 
killed and another had disappeared. This harassment directly led to their fleeing the 
community. They came to Santa Barbara where Paco's father-in-law already resided. 

Similarly, Carmen was involved as a teacher during one regime's effort to 
nationalize the indigenous population. Teachers were sent to a contested border area 
to teach the Misquito Indians how to dress, because they wore loin cloths" ("a 
ensenarles a los Misquitos, que son los indios de alia, a vestirse porque andaban con 
taparrapo. ). The teachers taught them about hygiene (a darles higiene"), to clothe 
themselves ( a darles ropa ), to teach them to cook ("a ensenarles a cocinar "), and to 
build houses out of bamboo and stoves from stones and mud. Twenty-five teachers 
worked together. "It was like a mission [where we would] teach them to read and write 
[in Spanish] and teach them that that was Honduras." ("Era como una mision ... 
ensenarles a leer y escribir y ensenarles que esa era Honduras.") When the government 
changed, those involved including Carmen — were deemed suspect and had to leave 
the country. ("Cuando entr6 el partido contrario ... tuv6 que salir del pais.") 
Interestingly, she feels that being a professional was detrimental. 
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Estuve tiempo sin trabajar 
porque desgradadamente alia la 
politica lo perjudica a uno; alia 
no sirve ser profesional. 



I was without work for a lim p 
because, unfortunately, politics 
there are detrimental to a 
person; there it doesn't pay to 
be professional. 



In contrast to these political influences that prompted migration, migration is 
sometimes a more deliberate and planned action. One would think that in such 
premeditated actions, learning processes would be central, including nonformal 
education (NFE). NFE was generally not a tool used in antidpation of migration in this 
study, except in one situation. Only one interviewee — Delia — reported having attended 
an English course in Mexico prior to migrating. Her father had already migrated with 
his employer, seemed to foresee her subsequent migration, and so paid for an English 
course during Delia’s adolescence. 



Mi papa me mandaba de aqui 
[California] dinero y fui a una 
escuela estudiar ingles. Estudie 
un ano cuando tenia como 15 
anos. Y, me servio porque de 
alii, cuando ya me vine para 
aca, se me hizo mas fadl 
encontrar trabajo, porque ya 
sabia yo un poquitito. 



My father sent me money from 
here [California] and I went to a 
school to study English. I 
studied one year when I was 
about 15 years old. And, it 
served me because from that, 
when I came from there, it 
make it easier to find work, 
because I already knew a little. 



_ She looks back on that experience as having helped to orient her to live in 
California, but her language acquisition was not adequate to enable her to communicate 
very well in English at that time. 



a. Discussion: Separation Phase and Learning. Few learning 
experiences were mentioned by the study participants during the phase of separation. 
Most that were mentioned during this phase were informal in nature. Political activism, 
which involved a learning process, combined with changes in government regimes, led 
to repressive situations in which Carmen, Paco, and Lilia felt they had to leave their 
communities in Mexico and Central America in order to survive. The learning 
processes then, that these individuals engaged in in order to participate in political and 
social movements, were politically charged situations in the eyes of others. 

The only experience of nonformal education during the phase of separation was 
that of Delia. Her father anticipated her imminent migration and so paid for and 
encouraged her to take an English course in Mexico. No other interviewees identified 
any such deliberate learning processes in anticipation of migration or in the period of 
separating oneself from the original community. 

NFE during separation, then, can be seen as a rare but deliberate experience. The 
informal learning that occurred in relation to separation processes, on the other hand, 
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were unintentionally linked to forces that encouraged separation. The political learning 
that Carmen, Lilia, and Paco discussed was not planned for purposes related to 
migration, but instead unintentionally led to separation because of the political 
environment at that time. 

2. Transition: Moving North. The transitional phase is defined here as the 
actual movement from one place to another, and the initial period of time one spends in 
getting settled in the new community. This reflects mental processes of re-orienting 
oneself from life in one geographical context to another. As with the separation phase, 
most of the adult learning here is informal. The social networks in which people are 
involved facilitate the meeting of their basic needs in areas such as housing, jobs and 
schooling for children. Nonformal educational endeavors were rarely engaged in by 
the participants in this study, and even then NPE involvement was short-term. ESL, 
which is assumed by many educators to be an initial and immediate need during this 
phase, was not usually a priority for the interviewees until much later. 

The need for NFE was expressed by one person, Ricardo, who has defined a role 
for himself as a conduit in the social network whose job is to assist newcomers getting 
oriented to their new surroundings. Because of his function in this capacity, he has 
developed a strong opinion about educational needs in the community of newcomers. 
He identifies a need for "orientation" programs that would help people find jobs and 
also other kinds of services and solutions to basic needs. Educational needs are part of 
his recommendations. He sees a need for a social service approach to teaching people 
how to find needed resources (housing, jobs, educational services, information, etc.) and 
how to survive in their new community. He sees recently arrived women immigrants 
to be in a particularly precarious situation: 

... la mujer ... es la que 
prindpalmente necesita mas 
ayuda, porque mucha mujer... 
como nosotros, la raza latina, 
somos muy machistas, la mujer 
pobredta, es mas timida ^ve? 

Por eso, a veces que esta mujer 
se divorda o se deja con el 
esposo no le queda mas 
remedio que irse al welfare, 
porque no hay quien la oriente 
para ir a agarrar un trabajo o 
para otra cosa. 

... muchas mujeres, en primero 
lugar, no saben ingles, estan 
atontadas, no hay quien les 
diga. 
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... the woman ... is the one that 
needs the most help, because 
many women ... like us, the 
Latin race, we 're very 
"machistas", the poor woman, 
she's more timid, you see? 
Because of that, at times if this 
woman gets divorced or leaves 
her spouse there isn't another 
option other than going on 
welfare, because there is no one 
to help her to go get a job or 
whatever else. 

... many women, in the first 
place, don't speak English, 
there're stunned, there's no one 
to tell them. 
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